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University in Paris: 


CHRISTOPHER PARTIN 
REPORTER 


This past summer, Dr. Julie Brown 
traveled to Paris, France, not just for 
the usual tourist antics, but to actu- 
ally attend university. Despite already 
having her PhD, it was a long-held 
dream of hers to attend college in 
Paris. And as with most goals in life, 
when you get the chance to achieve 
it, you should do whatever it takes to 
do so, because who knows what will 
happen if you don’t. So Dr, Brown fi- 
nally accomplished this dream, taking 
four classes at the rather prestigious 
University of Paris-La Sorbonne. 

Due to her stay, she was able to 
fully grasp the differences between 
the college life here in America and 
in Paris, It is true that every professor 
in America does things differently, 
and you may get some who are strict- 
er than others, but the strictness and 
seriousness they took at La Sorbonne 
was above and beyond anything those 
of us attending Clatsop would expect. 
There were next to zero student ser- 
vices, including but not limited to 
tutors and professor office hours. 
They taught you what they knew in 
the classroom, and the rest was up 
to you. If you didn’t understand, you 
had to find your own way. Multiple 
students who attended every class, 
studied, and did every assignment 
still managed to get a failing grade. 
This is dramatically different than our 


own experiences, which often include 
getting professor’s phone numbers, 
office hours, college provided tutors, 
and even our new library commons, 
which is an excellent (and completely 
free) tool for those needing additional 
help. At Clatsop, it’s pretty difficult 
to get lost and stay lost, because so 
many people want you to succeed 
At La Sorbonne, the staff are there 
to teach, and the students are there to 
learn. End of story 


or 


Horrible Revenant 


Dr. Brown described other obser- 
vations of how her summer experience 
was different from the typical day at 
CCC. For example, at La Sorbonne 
monitors often walk up and down the 
aisles in lecture halls, looking out for 
anyone using their cellphones, lap- 
If 


eC 


tops, or other electronic devic: 


@ pewsun is< t using one of thes 


everyday objects, they are told to put 


as it is deemed disrespectful 


it away 
to the lecturer. Julie reminisces about 


Sneak Attack On The Coast 


ESTHER WIEGARDT 
REPORTER 


Clinically dead. That was the de- 
scription of a young boy who had 
been visiting the Washington coast, 
along the Long Beach Peninsula, 
when he got swept out to sea. Rescu- 
ers came (see photo) and revived him 
after he had been under the water for 
20 minutes. This young boy was not 
the first. Every year, on average, one 
person gets swept out and drowns, 
with only the body being brought 
back to the land. The water, tempera- 
ture, summer rip currents, and win- 
ter sneaker waves and logs, are what 
sweeps people away to sea, Accord- 
ing to Funbeach.com, “Our average 
water temperature ranges from the 
mid 40s to the mid 60s, When you 
put yourself in water this cold, your 
body temperature drops, heading for 
hypothermia. As your temperature 
goes down, your judgment and mo- 
tor skills are affected, which leads 
to drowning.” Rip currents -- a rela- 
tively strong, narrow current flowing 
outward from the beach through the 
surf zone and presenting a hazard to 
swimmers--only happen in the sum- 
mer, Jeff Chabot, a member of the 
South Pacific County Technical Res- 
cue Team, is very knowledgeable in 
this area. “Summer is bad for rips, 
The winter storms keep the beach 
smooth and even. In summer the 
sands shift and we get the rip chan- 
nels. Drive down the beach at low 
water and you can see them all over 
the place. When the water comes in, 
those channels are the rips. The worst 
time for swimming is on the outgo- 
ing tide, as all those full pools on the 


Photo by Damian Mulinix, photographer for the chinook observer 


beach are draining thru rip channels.” 

Sneaker waves are an unanticipat- 
ed coastal wave that is much greater 
in force and height than the waves 
preceding it. These can be very dan- 
gerous, especially when tourists think 
that the water is harmless. Sneaker 
waves, on the other hand, only appear 
during the winter when the tourists are 
not as abundant. Even though people 
might not go out for a swim, logs are 
very captivating to the eye. For exam- 
ple, there might be a large log close 
to the shore and a person will go and 
climb on it. Unexpectedly, a sneaker 
wave, small but powerful, will strike 
the log, turn it over, taking the person 
down with it. On average, one person 
a year on the Long Beach Peninsula 
will be taken out to sea. Some years a 
bystander or family member will try 
to rescue the victim and be swept out 
as well. 

Sand bars, commonly found close 
to shore during high tide, can also 
pose arisk. Chabot says, “If you are 


ona sand bar and the water gets deep, 
guess what you have to cross to get 
back to the beach? A lagoon that is 
connected to a rip channel. That rip 
may be draining at 2-3 knots (or 1-3 
mph), or more. This is faster than a 
person can swim, and fast enough 
that it’s hard to get your footing even 
if you get your feet down.” 

No one needs to run afoul of rip 
tides, sneaker waves, sand bars or 
logs. Safety precautions are always 
helpful and sometimes life saving, 
People can avoid getting swept out 
by looking at the water and weath- 
er, asking locals and Coast Guard 
concerning the ocean, and obeying 
posted signs. Currents are very vis- 
ible throughout all seasons. If people 
would like to go out in the ocean, here 
is Chabot’s advice; “I tell people here 
to keep the water below their waist. 
That means breaking waves also. If 
waves are breaking over your head, 
it’s a dangerous place to be, even if 
you were a high school swim champ”. 


Worthwhile Experience? 


(Above) Julie Brown in front of the 
University, La Sorbonne, located 
in Paris, France. 


a woman who was using her laptop 
as a way to take notes, asking if she 
could please use it. They did not back 
down: write them by hand, or don’t 
write them at all. Raising your hand 
in the middle of class, 


See LA SORBONNE on page 2 
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THE BANDIT ASKS 


La Sorbonne 


Continued from page | 


for a question or a com- 
ment, is also considered 
rude, And the idea of a 
professor handing out his 
or her personal informa- 
tion, except for the occa- 
sional email, is unheard 
of. 


Despite these rather 
alarming facts, Dr. Brown 
stresses that it was a re- 
warding experience, and 
encourages many  stu- 
dents to make the same 
leap she did. The food and 
the architecture are some 
of the best in the world, 
and the city itself is gor- 
geous, with some of the 
finest and most memo- 
rable skylines and tourist 
attractions out there. The 
memories accumulated 
(she made a pact with 
herself at the beginning 
of the trip that she would 
spend the bulk of her 
money on experiences, 
not things) could prob- 
ably fill a book. She even 
goes as far as to admit 
that her attendance at La 
Sorbonne will make her a 
better educator, now that 
she’s able to read French 
literature in the intended 
language, and that her 
understanding of Euro- 
pean history has grown 
to new heights, adding a 
whole new element to her 
world literature classes. 
And despite nearly ev- 
erything from common 
groceries to’ everyday 
household items being 
much more expensive 
there, Paris offers a large 
range of fairly cheap liv- 
ing arrangements, which 
is something that many 
places in America sore- 
ly lack (even having to 
share a bathroom with 
30 other people doesn’t 
seem so bad when you’re 
paying next to nothing 
compared to our rent). 
But what really stood 
out was the price of tu- 
ition. For a college that 
Dr. Brown likened to an 
Ivy League school such 


as Harvard University, 
the cost was incredibly 
low. She paid slightly 
over a thousand dollars to 
take four classes, which 
is even cheaper than Clat- 
sop’s tuition. Consider- 
ing that the lecturers and 
professors at the Univer- 
sity are all experts in their 
field, this is a bargain that 
would make dealing with 
the tough grading, mod- 
erators, and their view 
of what is and what isn’t 
considered proper behay- 
ior for a student more 
than worth it. 


Overall, it’s important 
to remember that attend- 
ing University in another 
country can be different 
for a variety of reasons, 
but that doesn’t make it 
good, and it doesn’t make 
it bad: it’s just different. 
No matter where you go, 
you can find pluses and 
minuses, but when you 
add the new experiences, 
reverberations of memo- 
ries you'll keep forever, 
and learning from the 
best of the best in what- 
ever your given field, it’s 
hard to not come out on 
top. Dr. Brown would en- 
courage anyone planning 
on continuing education 
outside of Clatsop to con- 
sider taking their studies 
abroad 


The Bandit and You 


DANA MCMAKIN 
ADVISOR 


The late Canadian philoso- 
pher Marshall McLuhan 
once claimed that “Ameri- 
ca is the only country ever 
founded on the printed 
word.” He was probably re- 
ferring to the Declaration of 
Independence and the Con- 
stitution, but the power of 
small, Colonial newspapers 
played a significant role in 
the eventual emergence of 
the American nation, Colo- 
nial newspapers in the years 
leading up to the Ameri- 
can Revolution represented 
something the world had 
never before seen; a press 
committed to challenging, 
even overthrowing, govern- 
mental authority. As Mitch- 
ell Stephens—Journalism 
professor at New York Uni- 
versity—explains it, “This 
remains an unusual and dif- 
ficult position for newspa- 
pers to take . [because] 
as proprietors of an ongoing 
business, they usually have 
a stake in the stability of the 
community and 
in preserving the power of 
This tends to 
make newspapers conserva- 
tive forces, more likely to 
try to unify the members of 
a community than to try to 
incite them to anti-author- 


therefore 


authorities. 


itarian violence.” He goes 
on to suggest that the pre- 
newspapers 
“were in fact unifying and 
supporting a 
— a new 


revolutionary 


community 


community that 


AVAILABLE THIS WINTER 
~ONLY IN THE NORTHWEST 


FORT CEORCE 


NORTE 


was forming within the Brit- 
ish Empire, of Americans.” 
Despite this, freedom of the 
press was left out of the Con- 
stitution in 1887, and was not 
guaranteed until the Bill of 
Rights was added in the First 
Amendment in 1791 

The printed word seems less 
important to many people 


instant messaging antl social 
networking (after all, McLu- 
han’s most famous utterance 
was, “the medium is the mes- 
sage”). Journalist Chris Hedg- 
es expresses worry about this 
shift: “A democracy survives 
when its citizens have access 
to trustworthy and impartial 
sources of information, when 
it can discern lies from truth 
Take this away and a democ- 
racy dies. The fusion of news 
and entertainment, the rise of 
aclass of celebrity journalists 
on television who define re- 
porting by their access to the 
famous and the powerful, the 
retreat by many readers into 
the ideological ghettos of the 
Internet and the ruthless drive 
by corporations to destroy the 
traditional news business are 
leaving us deaf, dumb and 
blind.” 

What does any of this have to 
do with Clatsop’s student-run 
newspaper? 

In 1861 Wilber Storey stated 
his vision for the future of the 
Chicago Times when he said, 
“It is a newspaper's duty to 
print the news and raise hell.” 
This can be applied to college 
newspapers, including The 
Bandit 

Journalism professor Ron 
Feemster talks about his ex- 
perience advising the col- 
lege newspaper at a commu- 
nity college in Wyoming. In 
an article posted on Inside 
Higher Ed, he says, “It is un- 
likely that there is an easy, 
comfortable place on campus 
for an empowered student 
press. Good student journal- 
ists will uncover facts that 
make a college administra- 
tion squirm. But if a strong 
press is sometimes a nuisance 
for administrators, a timid, 
self-censoring student pa- 
per is an educational fraud 
The Founding Fathers wrote 


the First Amendment know- 
ing full well that the press 
and government would be 
at odds forever. The same 
healthy battle between lead- 
ers and the press must play 
Ifa 
college can’t allow a student 
newspaper to operate under 
the same rules as the profes- 
sional press, it should shut 
down the paper . 


out on campus, too 


A good student newspaper 
can also provide a check on 
student government, encour- 
age the resolving of issues 
through reasoned debate, and 
facilitate the educational pro- 
cess by making new knowl- 
edge more relevant through 
application. Those who par- 
ticipate in the creation of 
the paper are given an out- 
let for student writing that 
is a service to readers rather 
than self-expression, prac- 
tice weighing evidence and 
reaching conclusions based 
on sound reasoning and 
and gain experience 
in the connections between 
freedom and responsibility 
Most importantly, a good 
college newspaper can en- 
ergize the student body and 
help them see that they can 
change their community 
Feemer says, “Journalism is 
areactive discipline. The stu- 
dents don’t create the news 


facts, 


events. They cover them 

As journalists, students must 
learn to challenge authority 
They must develop and main- 
tain their own critical view- 
point in public and face the 
public consequences when 
they make errors of fact or 
judgment, or even mistakes 
of usage and grammar.” 

Former Globe re- 
porter Alan Lupo wrote “ I 
am still--foolishly, perhaps- 
-enough of an idealist to be- 
lieve that the media are too 
often the only ones in town 
to help redress the grievanc- 
es of those who have nobody 
to lobby for them in the cor- 
ridors of public and private 
power. I still believe that it is 
our job to raise hell responsi- 


See THE BANDIT on 
page 4 


Boston 


The Bandit Asks 


“The Bandit” asks, “Would you be more likely to read ‘The Bandit’ online or in print?” 


Isabell Grotting 


“In print.” 


Ryan Edwards 


“In print because I’m a freaking 


hipster.” 


Gael Marin 


“Print. | like print more because [I’m] 


not an online person. I like to see it 
and hold it.” 


Andrea Marin 


“Probably in print.” 
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ESTHER WIEGARDT 
REPORTER 


The teachers lecture and the 
students listen and learn. That’s 
how it’s supposed to go, right? 
Well, according to some teach- 
ers, lecture—more formally 
called direct instruction--isn’t 
always the best way. Direct in- 
struction versus more hands-on 
teaching styles has always been 
a philosophical choice for teach- 
ers, though it was traditionally 
thought that direct instruction 
was the more academically 
rigorous way to go. That has 
changed over the years as more 
and more college instructors 
have chosen to adopt a hands-on 
approach to teaching and learn- 
ing. However, there is still con- 
troversy between teachers. 

Pat Keefe, the physical science 
instructor at Clatsop Community 
College, loves to teach through 
inquiry-based _instruction—a 
hands-on approach--in his class- 
es. Keefe says, “In guided inqui- 
ry, the instructor is often asking 
questions that students should be 
able to answer with some guid- 
ance and if they experiment with 
the equipment supplied.” Keefe 
has always loved challenging 
his students to use what they 
know and then apply it. He has 
well-established experiments 
and engaging “toys” which he 
believes encourage new ideas. 
The reason he thinks students 
should learn guided inquiry is 
simply because “In physics, this 
has been shown to be the most 
effective way to learn. Using 
inquiry-based instruction also 
trains you for what you want 
to be able to do after college. 
Nobody gets paid to listen to 
lectures or take tests! I like to 
watch how my students develop 
their reasoning ability as well as 


Hands-On or Ears-On 


their ability to work together to 
solve a problem.” 

Even though some teachers 
prefer hands-on over lecture, 
direct instruction is defended 
as a better approach to learn- 
ing in some disciplines. Berk, 
a part-time teacher at Clatsop 
Community College who holds 
both Bachelors and Masters De- 
grees in History and a Ph.D. in 
American Intellectual and Re- 
ligious History, teaches using 
direct instruction. He says that 
there are many different types of 
classes and they need different 
styles of teaching. For example, 
he says a psychology teacher 
might pair up class members so 
they can practice empathizing 
and counseling each other cor- 
rectly. However, Berk feels that 
direct instruction better serves 
the goals of his discipline. He 
claims that this form of teaching 
and learning is more powerful 
because it encourages students 
to interact with the subject more 
deeply and allows the instructor 
to interpret what is being said 
in a difficult text. According 
to Berk, this gives students “a 
second reading, so to speak, on 
a deeper level.” Berk also points 
out that direct instruction does 
not have to be a passive expe- 
rience for students. “They can 
ask questions and even make 
comments. I don’t demand that 
everyone just close their mouth 
all the time. If anyone wants to 
engage, I engage with them. My 
lectures are always open; it’s not 
just like listening to a tape.” 

According to Best Teachers 
Summer Institute. org direct in- 
struction can help simplify the 
material, offering an entry point 
for learning complex subjects 
It also offers an opportunity 
for students to ask questions, to 
clarify, to correct misconcep- 
tions, to seek elaborations as 


they interact directly with the 
instructor, and offers students a 
chance to process information, 
to make it their own, to engage 
in “encoding” of the material. 
Finally, direct instruction pro- 
vides a human face to informa- 
tion, conveying enthusiasm and 
interest and motivating students 
to learn. 

As for hands-on, this 
technique provides something 
different according to NCREL: 
org. When students use their 
hands, they are adding to their 
other senses: seeing, touching, 
smelling/tasting (especially in a 
lab science room). Using these 
senses makes the narrow path- 
ways in our brains stronger so 
we can remember things better. 
On the interaction side, students 
are forced to talk, disagree, 
agree, ask, and argue with their 
peers, especially when answers 
are unclear. When students fol- 
low instructions from their 
books and apply it to physical 
experiments while interacting 
with students, they learn how 
to obtain a well-rounded edu- 
cation. Students in a hands-on 
science program will remember 
the material better, feel a sense 
of accomplishment when the 
task is completed, and be able to 
transfer that experience easier to 
other learning situations. When 
more than one method of learn- 
ing is accessed, as in hands-on 
learning, the information has a 
better chance of being stored in 
the memory for useful retrieval. 
Students who have difficulty in 
the learning arena for reasons of 
ESL barriers, auditory deficien- 
cies, or behavioral interference 
can be found to be on task more 
often because they are part of 
the learning process and not just 
spectators 

Students at Clatsop Commu- 
nity College are the beneficiaries 
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of a variety to teaching philoso- 
phies and techniques. This is a 
benefit to the CCC community 
because students have differ- 
ent learning styles. As Richard 
Felder points out in an article 
published in the Journal of Col- 
lege Science Teaching, “[Stu- 
dents] preferentially focus on 


different types of information, 
tend to operate on perceived in- 
formation in different ways, and 
achieve understanding at dif- 
ferent rates” (v.23 no,5, p.286). 
Clatsop Community College 
provides a diverse learning en- 
vironment for a diverse student 
body. 


Dandit bea ture 


Dear Coon, 
How do you cook 
salmon in a kiln? 


Dear Collegiate Chef, 
This question 

surprised me because 

I cannot imagine that 

many CCC students have 


uestion 
The 
oon 


access toa kiln. But I do know someone who does, so | 
asked CCC Ceramics instructor Richard Rowlin if he had 
ever cooked anything in a kiln and he shared that fish was 
particularly good baked in one. Here is what he does: 

Use cherry wood to start a fire in the kiln (this supposes you 
are using a wood-fired kiln) and let it burn until the wood 
turns to coals. Divide the coals, pushing half to one side of 
the kiln and half to the opposite side of the kiln. Balance a 
metal grill on the coals. Place the salmon on heavy-duty foil, 
sprinkle with sea salt, and place on the grill. Close the kiln 
and let bake until cooked through. 

One note of caution: future pottery fired in the kiln may have 


a slight fishy smell! 


Dear Coon, 


What good websites can I find textbooks because the 
books at the bookstore are so expensive? I always go to Ama- 


zon,com; Is that the best? 


-Person who is trying to save money 


Dear Money Saver, 


Renting is a low-cost alternative that colleges like CCC are 
starting to implement. Because most college textbooks will not 
be used after a student has finished their class, rental is gaining 
popularity. Chegg.com offers rentals, often at a fraction of the 
price of purchase. “Introduction to Psychology” can be rented 
for $63.49, about 72 percent off the cover price ($227.95). At 
the end of the semester, print out a shipping label from your 
account and send it back to Chegg free of charge. You can even 
sell them your old books that you don't want anymore. 

If you can't find your book on Amazon and are truly 
a poor college kid, Thriftbooks.com is for you. Thrift- 
books only sells used books, and books are offered at 
rock bottom prices, but there's a catch — many of the 
textbooks are older editions. “Introduction to Psychol- 
ogy” wasn't available in its current 13th edition. If the 
professor doesn’t mind back editions, you're golden — 
the 11th edition of “Introduction to Psychology is only 


$5.12? with free shipping. 


The Bandit 


Wants to hear from 
YOU 


Do you have an interesting idea 


for an article? 


Are you an artist that would like 
a piece featured in your college’s 


newspaper? 


Want to tell us something? 


If so, Please send submissions to, 


BANDIT_EDITOR@CLATSOPCC.EDU 
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The Bandit 


bly and comfort the afflicted, 

to focus public attention on 

issues and events that people 

in power would just as soon 

see disappear from public 

discourse.” 

Whether realized or not, 
when students choose to en- 

roll in college, they choose 
to become part of a discourse 
community. A discourse 
community can be defined 
as a group of communica- 
tors with a common goal or 
interest that adopts certain 
preferred ways of partici- 
pating in public discussion. 
Most of us belong to several 
discourse communities, of- 
ten as a result of our mem- 
bership in groups (political 
party, church, club soccer 
parents, or Facebook). What 
we might call the “discourse 
of advertising” dominates 
TV, radio, and newspapers. 
That’s not our discourse 
community for The Bandit; 
we're in a college discourse 
community, which values 
reflection, analysis, and the 
consideration of the subject 
from multiple perspectives, 
but we are still a newspaper 
and have a function to fulfill 
within the CCC community. 

According to Gerard Hauser, 
Professor of Communication 
at the University of Colorado 
at Boulder, mediums such 
as college newspapers help 
create “a discursive space in 
which individuals and groups 
congregate to discuss matters 
of mutual interest and, where 
possible, to reach a common 
judgment.” In this sense, The 
Bandit represents a medium 
of public discourse for the 
CCC community, a public 
arena where students, fac- 
ulty, administrators, and staff 
can come together to freely 
discuss and identify local 
problems, and through that 
discussion influence political 
action. 

Speaking of his interactions 
with journalists, General 
Peter Pace who served as 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff between 2005-2007, 
said, “I don’t necessarily like 


Continued from page 2 


all your questions. But I have 
sworn to uphold the Consti- 
tution of the United States, 
and a free press is absolutely 
vital to the freedom of this 
country. There is no free- 
dom in any country around 
the world that does not have 
a free press. If you were to 
push me to pick between a 
free press and a strong mili- 
tary, I would pick the free 
press. You need them both. 
But I can tell you, despite the 
fact that at times the ques- 
tions have not been comfort- 
able, I have considered it a 
privilege to participate in the 
dialogue.” 

Chris Ousley, CCC Dean 
of Students, said something 
very similar this Fall in refer- 
ence to student content in— 
and control of—the CCC 
student newspaper, His com- 
ments suggested that The 
Bandit would be allowed to 
be the voice of the students, 
a place to say the things that 
need to be said, challenge the 
things that need to be chal- 
lenged, and direct attention 
to those things that need at- 
tention. For that to happen, 
students must be active con- 
tributors to The Bandit, both 
as advocates and critics, To 
be successful, the newspaper 
needs students—and faculty, 
staff, and administrators—to 
“weigh in.” 

The mainstream press is in- 
creasingly a part of huge 
conglomerates dependent on 
the goodwill of advertisers. 
A.J. Liebling, former jour- 
nalist for The New Yorker, 
wrote, “Freedom of the press 
is guaranteed only to those 
who own one.” The Bandit 
is funded by student govern- 
ment and has the privilege of 
truly becoming the voice of 
the students. 

The American playwright 
Arthur Miller once said, “A 
good newspaper is a nation 
talking to itself.” Perhaps we 
should amend Miller’s state- 
ment to read, “A good col- 
lege newspaper is a campus 
talking to itself.” Please join 
the discussion. 


STORY TIME 


THE 
LUMINESCENSE 


AUGUST FRAME 
EDITOR 


Legend tells of three broth- 
ers& sisters who were very 
extraordinary in ways that 
were Unusually Powerful 
for such class of magicians 
and witches. They were the 
guardians of the lights of el- 
ders. They were to guard the 
lights from black magic, for 
if the black magic reached 
the lights they would go 
out and plunge the world 
into eternal darkness. How- 
ever, Legend also tells of 
the three sisters betraying 
the elders by helping the 
black magic take hold of 
the lights so that they could 
rule a land of darkness, just 
like their hearts. 

The Elder Lights were quite 
ancient. Nobody Knew who 
or what brought them to the 
land of black to help trans- 
form this place into a land 
of light, not darkness. The 
one thing everyone was 
sure of was that since the 
lights were brought unto 
this land there were six 
guardians for each of the six 
lights. They were called the 
six lights because the first 
six guardians were the El- 
ders Raemin, Shuol, Kento, 
Kalie, Neioua, and Vicorea. 
One fateful year the black 
magic actually got to the 
lights and the only way to 
save the world with which 
the lights had protected 
for so long was to become 
the lights, One by one they 
each recited the incantation 
of entrapment binding their 
hearts of light into the lights 
restoring the peace and 
calmness of the world and 
giving them the name Elder 
Lights. The Black Magic 
had damaged enough of the 
fabric of the lights to the 
effect that the entire world 
had hate, death, disease, 
sorrow, and darkness hid- 
den in the hearts of every- 
one that lived in that vast 
space of light. 


Dov’é il bagno 


MARGARET BROWN 
REPORTER 


I’llnever be quite sure why 
I left for Italy. As I reflect 
now, I’m convinced that 
at the time I was in love. I 
certainly wasn’t so much 
in love with a person, but 
more with the idea that I 
could live anywhere. It 
had never occurred to me 
just how easy it could be 
to pick up all of my be- 
longings I have strewn 
about my parent’s house 
and make my way across 
the globe. Being in my 
late teens, I am at a place 
in my life where I really 
have no responsibility or 
obligations with anyone 
or anything. Isn’t now my 
time to take advantage of 
chainless ankles and ex- 
plore? 
And so, I did it. I took 
a chance and pursued the 
adventure. I got a job be- 
ing a live-in nanny for a 
family who appeared to 
be loving and genuine. 
And guess what? They 
weren't. They really just 
wanted someone to spend 
four hours a day cleaning 
their house (which wasn’t 
a part of the contract), 
watch their son when he 
was throwing a tantrum, 
and someone to scream at 
when something in their 
own life, that had noth- 
ing to do with me, went 
astray. 
But, hey, I survived 
a month and a half in their 
home. A twelve-year-old 
threw Roald Dahl’s The 
Big Friendly Giant at my 
head. I went 28 hours with 
just four squares of toilet 
paper. I vomited 14 times 
on my day train from Mi- 
lan to Paris. I ate at least 
90 bowls of pasta. I broke 
out in a huge rash that 


Getting to know the dead: Dia de los 


HOLLY ECKHARDT 
REPORTER 


November first marks the 
Day of the Dead or Dia 
de los Muertos, a holiday 
traditionally celebrated 
throughout Mexican cul- 
ture. It is a very religious 
holiday where people 
come together to pray and 
remember loved ones. 

Many people celebrate 
by making various types 
of twisted breads, sugar 
skulls, and bright col- 
ored candies. Beauti- 
fully constructed altars 
are also placed in houses 
where these items, along 
with pictures of the de- 
parted and the dead’s fa- 
vorite food and beverages 
such as soda or chocolate 
drinks, are placed out as 
Ofrendas, or offerings. 
The twisted breads—Pan 
de Muerto (bread of the 


dead)—is decorated with 
seeds, sugar, skulls and 
crosses that are symbolic 
of bones. Atole de leche 
is another dish offered 
which consists of corn- 
meal and milk. 

In Mexico, they tradition- 
ally visit graves to hang 
marigolds and light can- 
dies. The strong smelling 
and vivid marigold flow- 
ers are supposed to at- 
tract the dead to the offer- 
ing. El copal incense is a 
spice mixture, simmered 
throughout the day. It in- 
cludes all the smells of 
thanksgiving and is also 
said to offer the same re- 
sults. A visit from their 
loved ones is supposed to 
provide the family with 
luck and protection. 
Adding to the mood and 
setting of the event, skulls 
and skeletons are recog- 


nizably associated with 
the holiday. Masks or 
face paint that resemble 
skulls can also be worn. 
Art of smiling skeletons 
dressed up in fine cloth- 
ing help to stress the light 
tone and humor of this 
happy time. The holiday 
began with the Aztecs 
3000 years ago and con- 
tinues to be a custom and 
way to remember loved 
ones to this day. 

The Day of the Dead is a 
celebration many people 
put aside money all year 
for in Mexico. It is be- 
lieved that spirits are al- 
lowed to leave heaven at 
midnight and can roam 
earth and travel for a day. 
Bedding is sometimes 
left out for the spirits to 
rest after their long jour- 
ney. The celebration lasts 
two days though. Nov. 1, 
is Dia de los Angelitos 


(Day of the little Angels) 
to remember children 
who have died. Toys are 
often set out for them. 
The second day on Nov. 
2 is when adults are re- 
membered and on this 
day sometimes alcohol 
can be used as an offer- 
ing. 

Closely associated with 
Halloween, Dia de los 
Muertos is a happy time 
where people decorate 
graves with ribbons and 
throw festivals where 
they wear masks and mu- 
sic is played to honor the 
dead. 

Dia de los Muertos is re- 
ally about family. It’s a 
holiday that brings people 
closer together to honor 
and remember the legacy 
of people passed. It is also 
a time of celebration and 
festivities. Life is a joyful 
thing that should be cel- 


covered the upper-half 
of my body and managed 
to communicate with an 
Italian pharmacist about 
it. | biked to Switzerland. 
I drank a few too many 
beers a few too many 
times. | had a romantic 
evening with a local. And 
I got my fix of vitamin D 
for the next decade. 

I have hundreds of 
tales I can tell around the 
campfire for the remain- 
der of my life and in that 
sense, I succeeded in hav- 
ing my big adventure be- 
cause, really, that’s what 
I wanted. I wanted to live 
in a new place, to meet 
new people, to be put into 
odd situations. I wanted 
to make do. I wanted to 
experience, and I wanted 
discover. I wanted to go 
to the old world to expe- 
rience a new world. 

It doesn’t take much 
to have an adventure like 
mine. Cost-wise, I spent 
approximately $3,000 
of my own money and 
$1,000 of my parents. 
The money went towards 
plane, train, passport, 
visa, museums, food, 
drink, hostels, and mis- 
cellaneous expenses. I 
didn’t have to pay for a 
roof over my head for the 
first half of the adventure 
because my host family 
provided it for me and 
that saved a lot of money. 

It’s not all that diffi- 
cult for one to find a job 
abroad. There are hun- 
dreds of websites listing 
jobs that are available 
for non-college educated 
folks. Really, it’s just a 
matter of google search- 
ing “job nanny Italy” or 
“job farm Austrailia”. 
There were many ups 
and downs to my trip, 
but overall I think it was 
certainly worthwhile. I 
hope to take myself on 
another adventure once 
my college education is 
finished. 


Muertos 


ebrated and the day of the 
dead he a way for many 
to show gratitude for the 
time they have with the 
each other. Better under- 
standing the customs and 
symbolism of Dia de los 
Muertos may help us tru- 
ly appreciate the beauty 
of the holiday. 
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Doctor Sleep shines 


CHRISTOPHER PARTIN 
REPORTER 


“If you had ever met them— 
if they had ever gotten so much 
as a sniff of you—you'd be long 
dead, used and thrown away like 
an empty carton. That's what 
happened to the one Abra calls 
the baseball boy. And many oth- 
ers. Children who shine are prey 
to them, but you already guessed 
that, didn't you? The empty dev- 
ils are on the land like a can- 
cer on the skin. Once they rode 
camels in the desert; once they 
drove caravans across eastern 
Europe. They eat screams and 
drink pain. You had your hor- 
rors at the Overlook, Danny, 
but at least you were spared 
these folks. Now that the strange 
woman has her mind fixed on 
the girl, they wont stop until 
they have her, They might kill 
her. They might turn her. Or they 
might keep her and use her until 
She's all used up, and that would 
be worst ofall.” 

The last time we left Danny 
Torrance, the likable and gifted 
little boy from Stephen King’s 
The Shining, he was recover- 
ing from the horrors and shadow 
stalkers of the Overlook hotel, 
where his father, overcome by 
the hotels demons, went berserk 
with a roque mallet (If you are a 
fan of the Stanley Kubrick film, 
you may remember it as a fire 
axe). The malignant spirits were 
thought to have been long gone, 
and Danny’s life was to hopeful- 
ly end up like any normal child’s 
would, as impossible as that 
sounds for a five year old who 
had to witness rotting wraiths 
inside of a snowbound hotel, 
had to live through his father’s 
madness, and who contains 
the psychic-like ability known 
as ‘the shining.’ Now, over 35 
years after the release of the hy- 
per popular novel, Stephen King 
has once again stepped into the 
fray. Just what is Danny Tor- 
rance up to these days? Did he 
end up battered and tortured, as 
so many feared? Did he inherit 
his father’s brute force anger 
and alcoholism? And does he 
ever run into paranormal abomi- 
nations again, or is he free from 
the worst of the terrors? 

King set out to find the an- 
swers to the above, and more, 


MARGARET BROWN 
REPORTER 


We are all guilty of daydream- 
ing in class, looking through 
the windows at the ships sail- 
ing up and down the Columbia 
River carrying new Toyotas 
up stream to Portland or tim- 
bers over to China. Have you 
ever wondered what it would 
be like to work on one of the 
big ships? 

CCC’s Maritime Science 
program offers the classes you 
would need to work on any 
kind of boat, from the mighti- 
est cargo ship down to the 
smallest fishing boat or tug 
boat. From cooking breakfast 
in a galley kitchen to navigat- 
ing by modern radar, all of the 
skills you need can be learned 
in classes down at the MERTS 
campus. Aside from Maritime 
Science program's knowl- 


and in doing so, has created a 
novel that’s as much like its pre- 
decessor as it is different, 

And that’s not a bad thing. 

Let me get this out of the 
way; If you are expecting The 
Shining Part 2: Welcome Back 
to the Overlook, you will be dis- 
appointed. If you are expecting 
something as horrifying as you 
remember The Shining being, 
you will be disappointed. 

But that’s okay. 

Doctor Sleep isn’t The Shin- 
ing, and despite being its sequel, 
it doesn’t try to be anything oth- 
er than itself. It’s long, it has a 
slow build up (as King is wont 
to do in his books, it crawls 
along, building and building, 
until it hits a powerful climax), 
and its riddled by hauntings of 
the Overlook, of Danny’s past 
history and decisions, and of 
those lurking genetics waiting 
to snag and murder him relent- 
lessly. The ghosties are more of 
the past regrets kind, and less of 
the murkfiend of a woman claw- 
ing her way out of the tub kind. 

The truth is, the older I get, 
the harder it is the scare me 
without using cheap Hollywood 
tricks, such as loud chasms of 
noise and ghouls hopping out 
at the moment least expected. 
The majority of people who re- 
member the terror of The Shin- 
ing may have read it at a much 
younger age, and therefore, re- 
gardless of the content included 
in Doctor Sleep, may be left 
disappointed, if scares are what 
they're looking for. 

But I need to stress this: 
Doctor Sleep is still a wonder- 
ful novel. It’s filled with torment 
and adversity, the struggle of a 
troubled wayfarer, often drunk, 
often pissed off, often making 
the kinds of bad decisions only 
those at the bottom of the well 
seem to make (like father, like 
son). And it’s also filled with 
the magic of therapy, of friends, 
of getting better and fighting 
for something worth fighting 
for. When Danny, now middle 
aged, comes across a girl with 
the strongest shine he’s ever 
seen, he has to fight for her, and 
his own life. And he’ll do it too, 
because he has past mistakes to 
make up for, and because who 
could walk away from that? 

Who could walk away when 
the empty devils demand a teen- 


Photo from Stephenking.com 


age girl’s blood? 

Imagine, if you will, driv- 
ing down the back ends of some 
highway deep in the country. The 
sky clear, the flowers blooming, 
the roadside infinite color upon 
color. You come up over a long, 
aching hill, and when you cross, 
you expect to come down a long 
stretch, one where you can gun 
the pedal and roll down as if 
you are in the last neck of a long 
race. And then you finally come 
up over the ridge and you see it 
a motorhome, inching its way 
along, rumbling like the land 
whale it is, going an average of 
20 miles under the legal mini- 
mum speed limit, smack dab in 
your way. And it’s not just one, 
but a whole line of them, ensur- 
ing that you're not only stuck, 
but you're really stuck 

It’s very possible the people 
you are behind aren’t people at 
all, but instead the True Knot, a 
group of vampiric shining eat- 
ers. The empty devils. In order 
to survive, they torture children 
who contain the shining, bru- 
tally, terribly, mercilessly, until 
nine or ten or eleven year olds 
are begging for death, And even 
then, they keep going. They feed 
off of the vapor that escapes their 
cries, their incredible pain, until 
there is nothing left. 

And then they bury the body 

And then they leave 

Inconspicuous, without a 
trace in their wake 

“America is a living body, 
the highways are its arteries, and 
the True Knot slips along them 
like a silent virus.” 

They don’t look like other 
vampires, not the fancy suit 
wearing ones that turn into bats, 
not the ones from Twilight that 
glitter and look like the most 
beautiful humans alive. They 
look like regular people. They 
fit in with regular people. And 
therefore, like most serial killers, 
they go undetected in day to day 
life. 


And so Danny, now grown, 
has to step in. He has to deal 
with evil, just like he did as a 
5 year old, but now it’s some- 
thing much different, and prob- 
ably even worse. It comes at a 
bad time, as most unfortunate 
news does, He's finally settled 
in a town, finally over his aleo- 
hol (or as over his alcohol as an 
alcoholic can ever get), and has 
a job at a hospice he’s good at, 
where some of the townsfolk 
refer to him as Doctor Sleep. 
When a resident of the hospice 
is about to die, he sits down with 
him or her, and uses the shining 
to make the trip to whatever lies 
ahead after the final closing of 
the eyes easier. (“*Everything’s 
all right,’ Dan said. ‘You only 
need sleep. Sleep will make 
you better.””) But when Abra, 
the girl with the most powerful 
shining he’s ever seen, gets in 
contact with him, and when he 


finds out just how much trouble 
she’s in, he has to help 

He has to risk throwing ev- 
erything away. 

For her. 

The novel isn’t the stuff of 
literary genius, the star stuff that 
crashes down and creates pro- 
lific tour de forces out of paper 
and glue and bindings. But it 
doesn’t need to be, It has mo- 
ments of power, and compared 
to King’s recent long winded 
attempts (Under the Dome, 
anyone’), there is very little in 
this book that could be cut. If 
you are someone who is curious 
where Danny Torrance'’s life has 
gone since we last left him in 
The Shining, a fan of the slow 
build up novel, or just looking 
for King’s latest book, pick up 
Doctor Sleep, because although 
it’s hardly perfect, it’s pretty dif- 
ficult to find anything that is. 


Hylton Elected NW Regional 
VP for National Mathematical 
Association 


by Patricia Warren 


Clatsop Community College math instructor Liz Hylton has 
been elected to the executive board of the American Mathemati- 
cal Association of Two-Year Colleges (AMATYC) as the North- 
west Regional Vice President. She will serve a two-year term 


representing Alaska, Oregon and Washington beginning Janu- 


ary 1, 2014 


The AMATYC is the main professional organization for 


math instructors at two-year colleges 


The mission of the or- 


ganization is to promote and increase awareness of the role of 
community colleges in math education. Its goals include ensur- 
ing the preparation of mathematically and technologically liter- 
ate citizens, leading the development of standards for two-year 
college math education, offering opportunities for ongoing pro- 
fessional development, providing a forum for communication, 
and communicating with the public about the value of math 
education. For more information, visit www.amatyc.org 

Hylton notes the importance of community colleges in 
math literacy. She says, “The math department supports every 


academic and career-technical program at the college. We are 
tasked with preparing all students with the math skills for every 
career or academic path they wish to pursue, regardless of their 
level of mathematical understanding or their learning style. That 


is a-significant challenge and requires math instructors to con- 
tinually adapt their instruction to the changing needs of the stu- 
dents. AMATYC provides community college math instructors 


with pro: 
pedag 


the & 


ssional development opportunities to keep current on 
vical practices and technological advances. Serving on 
ecutive board of AMATYC not only gives me an incred- 


ible opportunity for professional growth, but also gives the math 
department of Clatsop CC a voice at the national level.” 

Liz Hylton has taught at Clatsop Community College 
for over 12 years. She holds a BS in Mathematics, a MST in 
Mathematics and a MEd from Portland State University, and 
is currently working on her EdD in Curriculum and Instruction 
through the University of Phoenix. Her research focuses on the 
effects of teaching style with the effective implementation of 
innovative developmental mathematics programs. 


Please direct inquiries to 


Liz Hylton, 503-338-2507; lhylton@clatsopcc.edu. 


Maritime licensure: 
Now 120 days faster. 


edgeable and attentive staff, 
there’s now something that 
truly sets CCC’s p 

am far above any other com- 
munity college seamanship 
training course in the nation: 
students don’t have to under- 
go the additional 120 days at 
sea along with their two years 
spent attending school. That 
means graduates can immedi- 
ately enter the workforce after 
graduation . This saves them 
both time and money. 

The Maritime Science de- 
partment has been working 
hard over the course of the 
past three years to acquire ap- 
proval from the Coast Guard 
Instructors have had to liter- 
ally document everything stu- 
dents learn during their train- 
ing to become a crewmember 
and write many proposals to 
obtain such an honorable en- 
dorsement. 

Right now, there is 


a high demand for deckhands 
all over the world. So, this 
approval means that anyone 
entering CCC's 
program can, after only two 


seamanship 


years, start earning salaries 
of about $60,000, Instructor 
Bill Antilla says that there’s a 
shortage of good people in the 
industry and that there’s no 
limit to what status the student 
can work towards on the ship. 
With the work ethic and good 
connections students develop 
through CCC’s program, suc- 
cess is certainly reachable. 


Students practice what 
to do in the case of a 
man overboard. 
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Spanish GED Class to Begin at CCC 
Espafiol Clase GED para comenzar a las CCC 


By Patricia Warren 


Generous grants from the Pacific Power Foundation and U. 
S. Bank have been awarded to the Lower Columbia Hispanic 
Council to fund GED preparation classes in Spanish, Part- 
nering with Clatsop Community College, the Lower Co- 
lumbia Hispanic Council will provide an instructor and vol- 
unteers who will assist students seeking to earn a Spanish 
GED. Clatsop Community College will host the classes by 
providing space in its facilities in Astoria and Seaside. Stu- 
dents will have access to materials and technology through 


the college and learn how they can test at the college testing 


center. 


Classes begin November 6 in Astoria and November 7 in 
Seaside. Please contact Jorge Gutierrez at 503-325-4547, 
jgutierrez@clatsopcc.edu or Eileen Purcell at 503-338-2557, 
epurcell@clatsopec.edu for information on dates and times of 


instruction, fees and study materials. 


Glorious Sound: The Estey 
Opus 1429 Organ at CCC 


By Patricia Warren 


After many years of 
silence, the Estey Opus 
1429 organ at the Clat- 
sop Community College 
Performing Arts Center 
(PAC) will gloriously 
sound again. An inaugural 
concert for the newly re- 
paired instrument entitled 
“Saints and Sinners” will 
be held Saturday, Novem- 
ber 2 at 2pm. Tickets are 
on sale through www. 
brownpapertickets.com 
for $25 with a small pro- 
cessing charge. Any re- 
maining tickets will be 
available at the door on 
November 2 beginning 
at Ipm. Proceeds from 
this benefit concert will 
be shared by the Save the 
PAC Fund and the Clat- 
sop Community College 
Foundation Scholarship 
Fund. 

The concert features 
three visiting organists. 
Jason Neumann-Grable 
has been working on re- 
pair of the organ since last 
December. He will briefly 
describe his process and 
give a short demonstration 
of the organ’s restored ca- 
pacity. Neumann-Grable 
completed his degree in 
music at the University 
of Oregon with a minor 
in Organ Performance. He 
worked with the Rodgers 
Organ Company for 12 
years as Tonal Director, 
and has served as a church 
organist for 48 years. He 
has worked on organs 
in Carnegie Hall, Hong 
Kong, South Korea, Japan 
and Italy as well as many 
instruments throughout 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Neumann-Grable’s pre- 
sentation will be followed 
by a recital by Christo- 
pher Wicks, composer 


and organist. Wicks is a 
Fellow of the American 
Guild of Organists and 
holds an M.Mus. in Com- 
position from the Univer- 
sity of Montreal and an 
M.Mus. in Organ from the 
University of Oregon. He 
is the organist and choir 
accompanist at Christ the 
Good Shepherd Lutheran 
Church in Salem, OR. His 
compositions have been 
performed throughout 
North America, in Korea 
and in many European 
countries. 

The afternoon program 
will close with a recital by 
Paul Tegels. Tegels is As- 
sociate Professor of Music 
at Pacific Lutheran Uni- 
versity in Tacoma, WA. 
He received his Musical 
Arts Degree in Organ Per- 
formance and Pedagogy 
and his Master of Arts De- 
gree in Choral Conduct- 
ing from the University of 
Iowa. He is active in the 
American Guild of Organ- 
ists and has performed in 
the U.S. Europe, Japan 
and New Zealand. 

Repair of the Estey 
Opus 1429 organ was 
made possible through do- 
nations from the Bloom- 
field Family Foundation, 
the John C. and Janet A. 
Nybakke Memorial Fund 
of the Lutheran Commu- 
nity Foundation, the Clat- 
sop Community College 
Foundation, the North 
Coast Chorale and numer- 
ous individual donors. 

Denise Reed, Director 
of the North Coast Cho- 
rale who spearheaded the 
repair effort says, “The 
Mighty Estey is not dead, 
only sleeping. Witness an 
historic awakening, con- 
necting Astoria’s past, 
present, and future of end- 
less possibilities.” 


Por Patricia Warren 


El Consejo Hispano del Lower Columbia ha recibido dos dona- 
ciones generosas de Pacific Power Foundation y de US Bank 
para financiar las clases de preparacion para el GED en espa- 

fiol, En asociacién con Clatsop Community College, el Consejo 

Hispano proporcionara un instructor y voluntarios que ayudaran 

a los estudiantes que buscan obtener el GED en espafiol. Clatsop 
Community College ofrecera el espacio para las clases en sus in- 
stalaciones en Astoria y Seaside. Los estudiantes tendran acceso 
a los materiales y la tecnologia a través del colegio y aprenderan 
cémo se puede tomar la prueba en el centro de pruebas del cole- 


gio. 


Las clases empiezan en la tarde el 6 de noviembre en Astoria y el 


7 de noviembre en Seaside. Por favor, pongase en contacto con 
Jorge Gutierrez en el 503-325-4547 0 por correo electronico a 
jgutierrez@clatsopcc.edu o Eileen Purcell al 503-338-2557 0 por 
correo electrénico a epurcell@clatsopec.edu para obtener infor- 
macion sobre las fechas y horas de instruccion, cuotas y materia- 


les de estudio. 


Waste Not, Want Not 


LOGAN NYE 
REPORTER 


According to the World Hunger 
website and the United Nations, 
1 in 6 people in America face 
hunger. That means that 50.1 
million Americans struggle to 
put food on the table. In Clat- 
sop County, more than 14% of 
the population attempts to exist 
below that poverty line. De- 
spite this great need, 40 percent 
of food is thrown out in the US 
every year, or about $165 billion 
worth. All of this uneaten food 
could feed 25 million Ameri- 
cans. How did this happen? 

According to the Environmental 
Protection Agency, food scraps 
are emptied into landfills more 
than any other material; fifteen 
percent of those food scraps 
come from restaurants. Port- 
land, OR based company Lean- 
Path uses automated equipment 
to monitor food waste and es- 
timates ten percent of the food 
being purchased by restaurants 
is thrown away before it reaches 
the customers plate. 
A source from a pop- 
ular Northwest res- 
taurant chain spoke 
on the amount of 
food being discard- 
ed at their coastal 
location. If any 
food is deemed un- 
acceptable in this 
particular kitchen 
then it is thrown 
away. The attribut- 
ing factors to excess 
food are improper 
product rotation, 
food left over by 
customers, and over 
ordering of ingre- 
dients. When asked 
about the waste an 
employee stated, 
We have corporate 
standards for food 
quality that we have 
to meet and some- 
times that means 
throwing out food. 
That doesn’t mean 


that we can do anything about 
someone ordering a burger and 
taking three bites out of it.” 

The CCC cafeteria certainly has 
noticed this problem. Despite 
the general belief that colleges 
are full of starving students, 
quite a bit of food is ordered but 
not eaten. Take a look at the ta- 
bles in the Columbia Hall dining 
area and you will see evidence 
of this (See below). However, 
the Bandit Café staff say they 
throw very little food away be- 
fore it is ordered because they 
choose to shop every day and 
do not prepare any food until 
ordered. About the only time 
food is thrown away is if it “ex- 
pires”—like those home-baked 
cookies that are only fresh for so 
long. 

The National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation has recently launched an 
online education program called 
ConServe as a resource for res- 
taurant employees to learn how 
to reduce waste in the kitchen 
While little can be done by the 
consumer to combat food waste 
in the back of the kitchen, con- 
sumers do have the opportunity 
to avoid contributing by choos- 
ing not to waste food 


Students and staff can also wage 
their own war to help curtail 
poverty and hunger in our com- 
munity, and Thanksgiving—that 
American holiday so very fo- 
cused on food—is the perfect 
time to do something 
Volunteering on Thanksgiving 
doesn’t have to be an all-day 
affair. The following ideas can 
be done in just a few hours, so 
that you're back in time to watch 
NEL...and maybe see Life of 
Pi...and take a nap. 

Help serve dinner at the home- 
The Astoria Rescue 
Mission needs volunteers to pre- 
pare and serve meals for those 
without a home. Whether or not 
you're handy with a frying pan, 
the homeless shelter appreciates 
the extra help. They are locat- 
ed at 62 W. Bond St. in Astoria 
and can be reached by phone at 
6243 

y for the homeless shel- 
ter? Another option is to invite 
a neighbor or classmate over to 
share your meal. Perhaps you 
know someone who may not be 
having a holiday meal. Invite 
them to have Thanksgiving din- 
ner with you. 


less shelter 


Clatsop Community College is an affirmative action, 
equal opportunity institution. ADA accessible. 
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Campus Comics 


A place for us to thank and remember the comics we’ve had in The Bandit. 


Syd 


== by pre (HUIS 


OH Hy MAY Birtuday 9! + 5 
time a SWERETS oy ae pi 
THE PAS AU Lue pW EME AOUEMUZES 
esses Be ies SPS 


6 n 6 
Coming 40 3 college vear you. 


Dosh in Mme 


Chasme 3) 


I word HAVE \ 
=TANEN Mote 
wapst 


It X covid 40 
Brews AN® SO Rusy4iing 
DM FFEPDHE Cane 
SomeMrng? 


Got your own campus comic? 
Send it to: 
bandit_editor@Clatsopcec.edu 
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Equine Emergency 
(are 


Taught by Dr. Stephanie Ramsey, 


Doctor of Veterinary Medicine 


Tuesday, Oct 22,2013 6:00—9:00 pm 
Towler Hall Room 308 

and live demonstration on 

Saturday, Oct26,2013 9:00-11:00 am 
Youngs River Ranch 


Nee -_ = ~ ———a _ —— 
Clatsop Cost: $39 
Community Register now at 

ii wwwclat schedule 
College of call 503.338.2402 or 

ae a Ra hc 503.338.2408 


w Hiring For 


Recreation Leaders 


Gym Supervisors 


T LoL 
PARKS & RECREATION 


Lifeguards 
Childcare Workers 
Youth Basketball 
Referees 


Adult Basketball 
Referees 


Somewhere in this county, : 
a child is waiting for an advocate Meet with other students to share your 


experiences and your ideas 
Be a CASA ee 


CASA Volunteer Training Starts Soon 


Learn how our six-week training program, with its 
ore likely fo be combination of fifteen hours of online activities and 
perseriaclytt remaining in fifteen hours of weekly small group discussions, can 
equip you to make a difference in the life of child in the 
foster care system. 


fewer placement 


Register through CCC for classes starting October 23 
For more information, contact Ann or Lauren at 503-338-6063 
or lauren@clatsopcase.org 


have a mors positive attitude 


toward thek future. oa) 


A Volunteer Advocate mus! be: U 
CASA Vowunreens 2 = 


Datnbar pune at least 21 years of age 
patie - able to pass a background check CLATSOP CASA 
EXTRAORDINARY THINGS willing to devote 2-4 hours a month fo CASA work PROGRAM INC. 
willing to make a 12-24 month commitment 


ATTN: LIT Students 


Feeling Overwhelmed? 


STRESSED? 


Come Share Your Ups and 
Downs in Women’s Group 


LosT?? 
Confused? 2 
When: Mondays 1:00-2:00 
Need a little extra help? Where: LIT Room 2" floor Alder Hall 
Meet with a Rising LITes Clatsop Community College 


Mera. ~A» Call 503-338-2377 for more information 
When: Mondays 2:30 - 4:00 j wna 


Wednesdays: 1:00-3:00 
or by Appointment oe oe 
Where: LIT Resource Room 2" Floor Alder Hall 20 + A = S 
Clatsop Community College 


Information Literacy Prize 


Call 503-338-2377 for more information Enter your best research project by 5/51/¢4 
Clatsop Community College is an affirmative action, equal opportunity institution. ADA Accessible. and you could be awarded a ciup of CASH. 
See Library for entry details 


